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Ill— AN OXFORD SCHOLAR. 1 

Owing to the death of Cook Wilson, the eminent Aristotelian 
and close friend of Ingram Bywater, the preparation of a 
memoir of the great Oxford scholar was committed to another 
intimate, Dr. Jackson," the former Rector of Bywater's college, 
Exeter. In the change of biographers something may have 
been lost in the way of detailed description and minute analysis 
of Bywater's achievements in the special line of work with 
which his name will ever be associated so long as Greek scholar- 
ship abides, but the essentials are there and as others have em- 
phasized, the individuality of the scholar and the man could 
hardly have been more vividly portrayed. The biographer 
himself disappears. There is hardly a word from Jackson 
about Jackson. Such self-effacement is rare and we cannot 
call Bywater up to tell us what Jackson meant in his life. The 
other influences of time, place and person are brought out 
now in sharp outline, now in bright colours ; and near friend 
as well as casual acquaintance will rise from the perusal of the 
fascinating volume with a truer appreciation of a rare 
personality. 

Bywater's life was the typical life of a scholar, the life of a 
\d6e j&w<ras man. It had not the adventitious interest of contact 
with great military, great political movements. In the Seven 
Years' War Reiske is a figure not to be forgotten. Paul Louis 
Courier was a soldier as well as a Hellenist. In the German 
War of Liberation many philologians went to the front and in 
our Civil War many scholars of military age — the Southerners 
almost without exception — shewed that the martial notes of 
Tyrtaios had not lost their edge. It was only the other day 
that we were told how a Cambridge don, accounted the chief 
among the younger Hellenists, had acquired a different fame 

"Ingram Bywater. The Memoir of an Oxford Scholar 1840-1914. 
By William Walrond Jackson, D. D., Honorary Fellow, formerly 
Rector, of Exeter College, Oxford. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1917. 
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as the drill-master of a rifle corps ; and in a recent number of 
the American Journal of Philology an eminent English scholar 
is quoted as lamenting that he was too old and too deaf to be 
of active service to his country, 1 a lamentation not without 
echo on this side of the water. It was only as the shades of 
night were gathering about his head that Bywater was con- 
fronted by the spectre of a war that throws a ghastly light 
not only on the present and the future but also on the past of 
all that lived and loved the life of German scholarship as he 
did ; for though Bywater had never studied under German 
masters, he was thoroughly familiar with German methods and 
doubtless counted among his highest honours those that came 
to him from the Berlin Academy. When the crisis came, he 
was heart and soul with his people, ov yvia/xa SwrA.daj' Oero (SovX.dv 
But he felt the wrench. 

So rapid has been the process of estrangement that one 
hesitates to say what might have been said three years ago that 
his ideal of scholarship was German rather than English. 
And yet the German domination was over all who wished to do 
anything serious. In 1869 Bywater wrote to Bernays ' I am 
quite aware how much my dissertation falls short of a German 
standard of philological knowledge ' — a humility hardly justi- 
fied by the ruck of German dissertations, accepted as they are 
by those who are supposed to hold up the German standard. 
Many years have passed since the utilization of every German 
dissertation was deemed essential to the completeness of any 
line of research. But exactness and exhaustiveness are char- 
acteristic of the best German work and exactness and exhaus- 
tiveness were characteristic of Bywater. What he achieved was 
not to be done over again. On the other hand, on the English 
side, if you choose, there was in all his work a neatness and a 
finish in the presentation of his results that one misses in the 
cumbrousness of so many German performances. ' Versus et 
cetera ludicra ' he left behind him in his undergraduate days, 
and he was evidently of the opinion of Cobet as to those ' qui 
Graeca carmina pangunt quae neque Graeca sunt neque car- 
mina '. True, Latin was to him a precious vessel, not merely 
a conventional vehicle, but he had no fondness for oratorical 

'A. T. P. XXXVIII 211. 
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display, or for display of any kind and when it became a part 
of his official duties as Regius Professor of Greek to present 
candidates for honorary degrees, he gladly transferred the 
task to his friend Farnell. There may have been a touch of 
Bywaterian mischief in the assignment of claims that he may 
have deemed mythical to a distinguished mythographer. No 
stronger contrast could be imagined than that between Jowett 
and his successor, both in ideals and practice. Jowett revelled 
in translation, Bywater was averse to it, and when he yielded 
to the demand, it was not so much translation as paraphrase that 
accompanied his text. The charm of Jowett's translations is 
undeniable. They have brought him imperishable fame, but 
for the technical Grecian the charm is soon dissipated and in 
difficult passages one recalls the words of an audacious critic 
who said apropos of Jowett that sitting astride upon a fence is 
endangering to virility. It is a transgression of one of Ritschl's 
memorable precepts 1 which is a Biblical precept as well. There 
must be no halting between two opinions. 

Of course Jowett figures in this volume, as who does not 
among the classical scholars of England ? For Dr. Jackson has 
given us a portrait gallery of the time, a series of etchings that 
may serve as an accompaniment to Sir John Sandys' sketches 
of the scholars of the nineteenth century. Fifty at least of the 
names in Dr. Jackson's Index have crossed the track of my 
own studies and appear for good or evil in the thirty-seven 
volumes of the American Journal of Philology; and one can 
readily imagine the hero of Dr. Jackson's story, as he reflects an 
exemplar here, appraises a fellow-worker there, and turns on 
this and that figure the light of a wit that burns as well as 
illuminates. He did not lisp in Greek as in later days he some- 
what maliciously lisped in English, but when he took up the 
study he made admirable progress in it and his father provided 
his only child with tutors of exceptionable ability, James Bryce, 
Robinson Ellis and T. H. Green. That was before the era of 
sports, whereas in 1880 when I reported the performance of 

1 Ritschl's words are : Nicht rait schief en halben Gedanken ohne ein- 
dringliche Interpretation sich begnugen (Ribbeck, Friedrich Ritschl 
I 240). Approximately rendered A. J. P. V 350 : Don't be satisfied with 
half notions, squinting thoughts. Go to the heart of the matter in your 
interpretation. 
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the Agamemnon at Balliol, I recorded the characteristic fact 
that the chief actors were among the leading athletes of the 
University. Bywater cared for none of these things. Even the 
river had no charm for him. Nor was there so much personal 
guidance in studies then as there is now. And after all there 
is such a thing as too much guidance. The American college 
teachers of my generation were much more poorly equipped 
for their work than the preceptors of to-day, but there are 
oldsters who are grateful for the freedom granted them to 
work out their own salvation or damnation, as the case might be. 
The light came to Bywater in large measure frdm luminaries 
without the college walls or from the beaming faces of his 
college-mates. Bywater's great hero was Carlyle ; and to the 
end of his days, we are told, he had much of the spirit of 
Carlyle and like his friend, Swinburne, accorded him the first 
place among the writers of his day ' on account of his literary 
gifts, his hatred of shams, his penetrating and incisive criti- 
cism of conventional beliefs ' — the things that won the allegi- 
ance of Thackeray. Among Bywater's friends was Walter 
Pater 1 ; with Swinburne his relations were especially cordial 
and William Morris was also one of his intimates. Jowett pre- 
dicted for both Bywater and Pater a first class in Literae 
Humaniores, but Pater fell from scholarly grace into the arms 
of the Graces of Style and however he may have succeeded in 
reembodying the spirit of Plato, he failed lamentably in master- 
ing the technicalities of Greek scholarship. The other half of 
Jowett's prophecy came true. In 1862 Bywater left college 
with a first class and in 1863 he was made Fellow of Exeter 
College ; and a Fellow of Exeter he remained until the year of 
his marriage in 1885. The duty of providing for his mother, 
which the death of his father devolved upon him, a duty which 
he discharged faithfully for forty years, barred any prospect 
of marriage, and he settled down to the life of the college of 

1 A. J. P. XV 93. In after years Bywater wrote what seems to me an 
admirably just estimate of Pater, too long to quote entire. One extract 
must suffice. ' His style I do not like ; it seems to me affected and 
pretentious and often sadly wanting in lucidity. It is much admired by 
a small but devout body of followers, very superior persons in their 
own view though of little importance in the view of the large literary 
public in this country.' (I. B. to Diels.) 
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which he was to be the great ornament. Soon after his election 
to the Fellowship he became intimate with Mark Pattison, one 
of the determining influences of his life, and Dr. Jackson 
devotes page after page to a characteristic of that remarkable 
scholar for whom in after years — sad to relate — Bywater's 
friend and fellow-admirer of Carlyle, Swinburne, had no better 
title than that of an Ape of the Dead Sea. 1 

Pattison and Pattison's brilliant wife — afterwards to be the 
wife of Sir Charles Dilke of unhappy celebrity — formed the 
centre of a unique society into which Bywater was drawn and of 
which he became a privileged member. Pattison was the rep- 
resentative of the tendencies which ultimately gained the upper 
hand in the direction of academic studies, the removal of con- 
fessional restrictions, the shifting of weight from college to 
university, the admission of the claims of physical science. 
In the Pattison circle the continental atmosphere was regnant 
and Bywater had prepared himself for the Pattison environ- 
ment by acquiring a practical familiarity with the German 
language, which at that time was not a common accomplish- 
ment in English universities. 2 In the last thirty years of his 
life, Pattison's interest was concentrated on classical learning, 
its methods and its relation to life. ' Classical learning i. e. a 
knowledge of human nature as exhibited in antiquity ' — such 
was his thesis — ' expands the soul as no other learning can ex- 
pand it ' and in this faith he upheld the scientific ideal of scholar- 
ship in opposition to those who considered ' the refinement of 
taste and of the critical faculty and the command of Latin 
and Greek as instruments of literary skill to be the best fruits 
of scholarship '. Bywater's view of the functions and respon- 
sibilities of scholarship coincided with Pattison's ; he had the 
same conception of thoroughness as Pattison. To him as 
to Pattison, Scaliger was a model and Bywater was to treat 
the late Aristotelians as Scaliger treated the writers who held 
precious fragments of the Eusebian Chronicle. Bernays' Life 
of Scaliger was and is an inspiration, and like Pattison — to 
continue Dr. Jackson's summary — Bywater never forgot that 
the final end of scholarship was to throw light on literature and 

1 The Nineteenth Century, 1893, p. 916. 
"A. J. P. Ill 228, al. 
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history. But Bywater, we are told further, was not merely 
receptive, he always preserved his individuality, always com- 
plied, it may be added, with the canons of taste, which Pattison 
violated with a certain savagery. No such jumble of metaphors 
can be produced from the works of any scholar as may be found 
in the writings of Mark Pattison. 1 

Bywater early recognized the limitations of the province he 
had marked out for himself. A happy lot is the lot of the 
specialist after all. 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 
<Angusta> rura bobus exercet suis. 

Within these bounds he kept himself. It cost him some effort 
to do it, says Dr. Jackson. It meant the renunciation of popular 
fame. ' He was little known ', says the Spectator in a sympa- 
thetic notice of Dr. Jackson's Memoir, ' outside his own circle, 
even in Oxford, except as a profound Aristotelian '. It was a 
self-denying ordinance which could best be appreciated by 
those who knew or divined the vast range of his knowledge. 
And it is this concentration that commands the respect of those 
who belong nominally to the same guild and yet are prone to 
seek the key of the fields and shy their doctor's caps over the 
mills of the gods of Greece and Rome, though as they shy 
them they are not so lost to the technicalities of their business 
as not to remark on the current mistranslation of the proverb : 

wj/e. Oemv aXeovai /xvXoi, a\eov<xi 8e XtTrrd. 

The mills of the gods grind late, not slowly, and pulverizing 
criticisms are sometimes kept back for a score of years. 

Like Pattison and through Pattison, Bywater cultivated the 
acquaintance of Jakob Bernays, a personality unforgettable to 
an old Bonn student. 2 There was an intellectual kinship between 
the two men, with their wide knowledge, their incisive style, 
their mordant wit. The privatdocent of 1852 was not so awe- 
some a figure to me as he became in later days when Usener 
copied one of his essays with his own hand * and when Bywater 

1 A specimen of Pattison's style is given in Hellas and Hesperia, p. 24 : 
" Even at this day a country squire or rector in landing with his cub 
under his wing in Oxford finds himself very much at sea." 

S A. J. P. XXXIII 230. 'A. J. P. XXVII 228. 

26 
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wrote him those reverential letters — among the few that have 
been preserved. 

Another thing Bywater had in common with Pattison — and 
that was the passion for collecting rare books. He was elected 
a member of the Roxburghe Club in 1891 and continued to 
take an active part in its proceedings until his death. The mar- 
vellous editions that he brought together he bequeathed to the 
Bodleian but he did not cling to the possession of his books in 
the ' contemplor in area ' spirit, for he made generous gifts to 
scholars who were working in the same line with himself. But 
though Bywater had so much in common with Pattison, he was, 
as Dr. Jackson has rightly insisted, no umbra of anybody. 
There went out of him the spirit of true scholarship. His 
touch was sharp and clear and masterly and both in his reserves 
and his achievements there was an impress of finality. His 
work was a carven monument, not a chance Monte Testaccio 
and there are those who would gladly exchange the ready 
evocation of miscellaneous reading, the sophistic legerdemain 
of far-fetched combinations, the joyous play of frolic fancy for 
the good conscience of a solid contribution to the sum of that 
which is known. This is not merely the old ' optat arare 
caballus ' story. Everyone who has been consecrated to scholar- 
ship hopes to do something that will abide, be it never so little, 
something that will live on in company with the index-maker, 
the palaeographer, the framer of irrefragable formulae. 

Dr. Jackson's third chapter deals with social life at Oxford 
for the twenty years that lay between Bywater's entrance upon 
his fellowship and his marriage. He had, as we have seen, 
settled upon the work of his life, the study of the language and 
literature of Greek philosophy — no narrow range to any just 
conception of the undertaking. Homer is the Okeanos that 
compasses all Greek life, out of which and into which flow 
all the streams of Hellenism. But such is the connexion of all 
the waterways of the Greek paradise, that any one channel 
leads to all, and Aristotle is, as Bywater himself has said, 1 a 
syndicate of the wealth of Hellenism ; and an intimate knowledge 
of the Greek language in its literary manifestations from the 

1 He used to say, ' Aristotle in his later years at least became a 
syndicate '. 
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beginning to the latest exponent of the doctrines of Academy 
and Lyceum is a prime condition for the work Bywater had 
set himself to do ; and those who sneer at scholia and scholiasts 
as Rutherford did 1 are in great danger of laughing as did the 
suitors of Penelope ; and the ' supra grammaticam ' gentlemen 
that interpret Plato expose themselves to the divine smile of 
the great prose poet, if indeed there be a limbo in which the 
ancient worthies meet their modern commentators. Somehow 
Plato's smile would be more withering than the ' Hohngelachter 
der Holle ' — to use a favourite German phrase that suits the 
diabolism of the present day. Bywater knew his Greek and 
when one thinks of him one recalls what Fontenelle said about 
the hand full of truth and the opening of the little finger. 

Bywater, we are told, was not the advocate of any philo- 
sophical system. His business was to find out what his text 
meant, not to fit the meaning when found into a scheme of his 
own. ' Some form of Hegelianism had perhaps more attrac- 
tion for him because of the intellectual basis of the system '. 
But apart from this, all classical study in his day, which I may 
call my day, was steeped in Hegelianism. The air swarmed with 
winged words from the Hegelian oracle. In 1850 historians of 
Greek philosophy walked humbly on the lines of the Hegelian 
logic. Indeed the revolt against the Hegelian triads ' of Greek 
literature arose within times that seem to me, an ancient of 
days, comparatively recent. Bywater's admiration of Matthew 
Arnold belongs also to his time. George Bernard Shaw intro- 
duces his cultured American s as still in the Matthew Arnold 
stage. In 1861 some of my fellow-campaigners carried in their 
scant baggage copies of Matthew Arnold's essays. Men trained 
in Continental schools were in sympathy with Arnold's criticisms 
of English character and English methods. The proud disdain 
that overspread his features was reflected by his disciples. Few 
of the younger men of that day were not blinded by the flash of 
his epigrams ; few hesitated to accept his convenient formulae. 
Among German writers Heine was Bywater's favourite — and 
no wonder. Heine was what the Hebrews call the mouth of 
the sword, and Bywater was a master of incisive speech. Such 
a one too was Swift, another favourite of Bywater's — and 

"A. J. P. XVIII 245. 2 A. J. P. XXXIII 106. 

3 A. J. P. XXXVI no. 
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indeed eighteenth century literature had an especial attraction 
for him, as it has for all who love neatness and despatch. 

College commons, Dr. Jackson tells us, in 1864 were much 
more centres of intercourse between the members of the dif- 
ferent colleges than they have since become. The life of the 
common room at Oxford, of the combination room at Cam- 
bridge was fading out when I first knew it. Family life had 
begun to displace college life and the Punch of the day made 
merry over the perambulator that thrust the chariot of the 
Muses off the track. In some of the smaller colleges, the 
foreign guest sometimes found himself alone with his host and 
on one occasion that J recall the lamentation over the neglect 
of Pindar was coupled with a lamentation over the decline of 
port. But there were still ' noctes cenaeque deum ' and still 
more delightful are the memories of the gatherings in the 
rooms of the individual dons ; and this is the kind of hospitality 
which Bywater favoured and in which he shone, the bright 
talk revolving about his precious collection of books, enriched 
from year to year. In 1866 he went abroad largely to make the 
acquaintance of Zeller and so came into contact with the fringe 
of war. The hotels were full of Prussian officers — ' far less 
imperious and offensive then than they afterwards became '. 
My acquaintance with Prussian officers goes back to the Berlin 
of 1850-1851, and Kranzler's ' Conditorei '. Anything more 
imperious and offensive than the ' Herrn von der Garde ' of 
that date is to me hardly conceivable. But in all things the 
Germans go on to perfection. Still at the time under considera- 
tion, there was nothing of the ' Schrecklichkeit ' which is the 
watchword of to-day, and there was something like chivalry 
in the bearing of Borussian warriors and Bavarian toward one 
another. 

With all Bywater's admiration of German scholarship, he 
was not blind to the defects of the German mind, to the self- 
conceit that led both scholars and men of science to depreciate 
the literary and scientific achievements of others and became 
so marked after 1870, the year which made so deep a cleft in 
my own life. 1 On Pattison's advice Bywater refrained from 
engaging in a literary feud with Teichmuller, the author of 

'A. J. P. XXXVI 240. 
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' Literarische Fehden ' and himself not disinclined to contro- 
versy. A legitimate instance of being too proud to fight. By- 
water was quite alive to the danger of overspecialization, and 
though Dr. Jackson calls no name, it was doubtless Bywater 
who pointed out in Athenaeum or Academy the egregious lapse 
of Lucian Muller who undertook to correct Vergil's ' contem- 
plator item ' * which he took for a fragment of a lost writer. 

At the time of the Franco-Prussian War, Pattison was anti- 
Gallican, as were most of the Oxford residents. But Bywater 
distrusted Germany from the first and ' the cultivation and the 
spirit and refinement of the educated Frenchman were far more 
to Bywater's taste than the self-assertion of the average Ger- 
man ', his ' grasping and pretentious attitude '. Still his friend- 
ships were formed with scholars irrespectively of nationality, 
whether it were Bernays or Mommsen or Taine or Renan. 
But Bywater lived long enough to declare himself whole- 
heartedly on the side of the Allies and the famous rescript of 
the 93 was accepted as a finality just as it has been by so many 
who have had closer ties with Germany than ever Bywater had. 

The twenty years that followed Bywater's election to the 
Fellowship of Exeter saw many academic changes. Large 
sums were expended in promoting the study of natural sciences. 
Students were allowed to become members of the University 
without belonging to College or Hall. Girls as well as boys 
were admitted to local examinations. Colleges for women were 
founded and University examinations thrown open to them. 
The movement known as University Extension was set on foot, 
but from this movement Bywater, though a liberal, stood aloof, 
as was to be expected of his fastidious nature. Nor is it sur- 
prising that when the great question as to Compulsory Greek 
came up he was in favour of freedom. Not that he underrated 
the cultural value of Greek, but he had the ' Pierian spring ' 
attitude of the eighteenth century. Whether he consoled him- 
self, as I have consoled myself this many a year, with the belief 
that the cubic contents of Greek study were greater than ever, 
I do not know. 2 The Test Act by which the endowments were 

'A. J. P. XXXVII 498. 

2 ' I see the handwriting on the wall everywhere ', he wrote in May 
1906, ' even in Germany and am not hopeful as to the future of the old 
humanities '. 
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secularized met his hearty approval, and the only public con- 
troversy in which Bywater was ever involved had to do with 
that reform. The improvement of teaching was one of his 
great concerns, but he took little active part in the training of 
pupils. Among his few pupils were Driver, the eminent He- 
brew scholar and Macan, the editor of Herodotus. 1 His teach- 
ing, we are told, was characterized by finish and thoroughness. 
He was not content to correct mistakes. He gave an example 
of the kind of answer that he himself would have returned to 
the question set. It is an open secret that your successful 
coach is the man who knows the examiner as well as the subject, 
but with this psychological study Bywater had no sympathy. 
The fads of an examiner had no interest for him. ' His Honour 
pupils were often the subject of very pointed sarcasms. But 
they rather treasured them than resented them. The under- 
graduate will forgive a great deal to a man whom they admire 
and who is never commonplace or humdrum.' So Dr. Jackson, 
who knows. ' Humdrum ' reminds me of the plaint of a Ger- 
man usher. I cannot recall the exact words, but the following 
echo may serve as an illustration : 

Humdrum, humdrum, humdrum, humdrum, 
My heart is woe, my brain is numb, 
My mental vision's choked with gum. 
I never could be made to stom- 
ach Caesar's Bellum Gallicum. 

But that was long before the new methods that have made 
Caesar as alive as he was to Cleopatra. 

Another innovation was a scheme of joint lectures open to 
all the colleges and By water's lectures on Aristotle's Poetics 
and Plato's Republic were crowded by the Honour men and 
the lecturer ' produced a profound impression on those who 
followed them as an original master, an exemplar of critical 
scholarship, in private, a most amusing talker and raconteur '. 
But that was in the days before English Guides to Conversa- 
tion uttered their ban against anecdotes. It is not surprising 
that in his hours of ease he did not spare the great Master 
of Balliol any more than did Archer-Hind. When Bywater 
succeeded Jowett, the appointment was received with marked 
coolness in certain quarters, but when one compares Jowett's 

1 A. J. P. XVII 126. 
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original equipment for the office and recalls the ' howlers ' 
that were afterwards attributed to him, the disparity in the 
eyes of a technical scholar is almost absurd. 

At this point Dr. Jackson goes into some detail as to the 
controversy in regard to religious tests — a matter of minor 
interest to American scholars, and takes occasion to refer to 
Bywater's general attitude to religious belief. ' Bywater's 
ideals ', he says, ' were too purely intellectual for him ever to 
be regarded as an example of the anima naturaliter Christiana '. 
But, as Bywater said of his friend Nettleship, 'there was a 
serious religious vein in his nature ' and he had no sympathy 
with the coarser forms of theological liberalism. ' He was not 
the man to weaken the religious influences which helped to 
mould the character of young men under education.' ' He 
accepted the possibility of a future life, without any searchings 
of heart, in the firm conviction that the seeker after truth, if 
he were true to his vocation, had nothing to fear.' 

Bywater's love of books, his familiarity with manuscripts 
seemed to designate him as the successor of Coxe, the guardian 
angel of the Bodleian, who watched over his treasures with 
almost superstitious care and resented any careless touch of 
a precious parchment; and Bywater was induced to act as 
sub-librarian for a while, but the conditions were unfavourable 
to anything like research. His great friend, Mark Pattison, 
said, ' The librarian who reads is lost ' and Bywater would 
have been one of ' la perduta gente ' for he wished to be a 
librarian who reads. 

Bywater's Bibliography — his list of Books and Articles 
prepared by himself shortly before his death — contains only 
forty numbers, a comparatively small output for forty years of 
unceasing literary activity. 1 Of fugitive notes in Academy and 
Athenaeum he took no account, but only those whose business 
it is to write fugitive notes are aware how many hours of study 
and research are sometimes necessary for a single paragraph. 

1 Cf . A. J. P. XXXVII 502 fn. 'Great students in any department', 
says Dr. Jackson (p. 143), 'leave a permanent impression only through 
the influence exercised on younger men by their personality and 
example. Much of Bywater's higher work bore fruit in the labors of 
others, which would never have been undertaken but for his guidance 
and inspiration '. 
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Of public performances of an oratorical character, he was a 
sworn foe, as has already been noted. Bywater's chief works 
were his Heraclitus, a memorable performance, the compass 
of which gives no notion of its difficulty, his Priscianus Lydus, 
which he undertook under the commission of the Berlin 
Academy, and which brought him in unstinted praise from the 
foremost German scholars, the specimen of his edition of 
Diogenes Laertius, the edition which was to have been the 
great achievement of his life — Madonnas of the Future are 
most of our great achievements — his edition of the Nico- 
machean Ethics and the Poetics of Aristotle with a commen- 
tary and a manner of paraphrase — for this master of Greek 
seems to have been of the same opinion as Boeckh concerning 
translation as a warrant of supreme scholarship. 1 

A critical estimate of these works, which constitute Bywater's 
title to a permanent place in the annals of classical study, 
would carry me beyond the scope of this paper, which is nothing 
but a summary of Dr. Jackson's admirable memoir, with sun- 
dry irresponsible intercalations of my own. Nor am I the 
man either to make or even to report such an estimate. An 
admirer of Aristotle has called him ' iron in one's blood '. Phys- 
ically I have never been able to take any preparation of iron, 
and that may have been the trouble with my digestion of Aris- 
totle. But that disability does not prevent my admiration of an 
Aristotelian, certainly not of any man who does inevitable 
work in the right spirit. So much philological work becomes 
negligible in a short time. To do work that is inevitable, and 
to put that work in reasonable compass and crystalline form, 
that is the best one can hope for. Every one of the publica- 
tions I have mentioned shews the hand of the master. Every 
one involved long and laborious quest. But it is not By- 
water's achievement that has tempted me to this holiday task. 
It is the combination of the personal charm of the subject of 
the biography and my entire sympathy with his conception 
of the scholar's vocation. 

In 1883 Bywater was appointed to a Readership in Greek, 
a position which I once sought to have established in the 
Johns Hopkins University, an admirable coign of vantage for 
a scholar who is waiting for something better, if indeed there 

*A. J. P. XXX 353- 
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is anything better. The very vagueness of the title is attrac- 
tive though, of course, it is exposed to glosses. When By water 
was asked ' What is the difference between a Reader and a 
Professor?' the characteristic reply was 'A Reader is a man 
who reads, a Professor is a man who professes to read '. 
Indeed I think that most scholars balk at the title of Professor 
which answers very closely to the ancient ' sophistes ', but when 
it was suggested that Praelector would be a better word, 
' Which means, I suppose ', rejoined Skeat, ' a man who lectures 
before he has read '. 

In 1885 Bywater married and this vacated his fellowship. 
Thenceforth the London house became the centre and 93 
Onslow Square a name to conjure with. Delightful memories 
cluster about it and a perfect stranger to me betrayed me into 
a tangled correspondence by pleading his intimacy with the 
sacred number. Mrs. Bywater had been the wife of a scholar, 
a Fellow of Exeter from 1851 to 1864, the date of his marriage, 
who kept up his relations with the former Fellows of his 
college. His last year as Fellow (1863-1864) was Bywater's 
first, and the acquaintance thus formed was continued until 
Mr. Sotheby's death in 1877. Mrs. Sotheby had entered heartily 
into all her husband's studies. She was a diligent student of 
classical Greek, a devotee of Homer, a mistress of Modern 
Greek and counted among her friends Comparetti, a review of 
whose famous Virgil in the Middle Ages was the last literary 
performance of her first husband. If, as it has been maintained, 
mutual admiration is the surest warrant of love, no married 
pair had a stronger assurance of happiness than those two, and 
to the truth of the inscription on that joint monument ' His 
amor unus erat ' all who were privileged to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of that beautiful abode can bear witness. ' The marriage 
was not one of intellectual sympathy alone. It was a marriage 
of affection on both sides.' She brought a mellow afternoon 
light into his life, and when after a rarely happy union he was 
left alone by her death in 1908 in the absence of kindred of 
his own he found solace in the companionship of those who had 
been brought near to him by his marriage. Still he could say 
with Wallenstein ' Die Blume ist hinweg aus meinem Leben '. 
He withdrew more and more into the company of his beloved 
books. Happy the man who has the collector's passion. It 
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ranks next — up or down — to the passion for work — or let us 
say 'writing'. 'Je continue a ecrire ', said a French man of 
letters, ' incapable de faire autre chose '- 1 

But let us turn back to the chief event in our hero's academic 
life — his election to the Regius Professorship of Greek in the 
University of Oxford, made vacant by the death of Jowett in 
1903. The Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford is in the 
gift of the Crown and therefore at that time was in the gift of 
Mr. Gladstone, who took this duty seriously. Of the two Greek 
scholars in Oxford, between whom, we are told, it would be 
hard to discriminate, Ingram Bywater and David Binning 
Monro, Provost of Oriel, Monro's eminence as an Homeric 
scholar might be thought to have been a recommendation in 
Mr. Gladstone's eyes, for Mr. Gladstone was a noted Homerist. 
But Mr. Gladstone's Homeric scholarship was of a very differ- 
ent type from Monro's and furthermore Monro was excluded 
by Mr. Gladstone's own rule that no head of a college was to 
be made Regius Professor of Greek. Bywater, it is true, was 
known to have made merry at Mr. Gladstone's expense in the 
matter of his Homeric essays but, as I have had opportunity 
to know, English scholars are the most generous of men toward 
their critics and play the game of scholarship as they play all 
other games. Of course there was the usual muster of testi- 
monials. Whether they were printed or not for Mr. Glad- 
stone's edification does not appear. We Americans are often 
charged with a lack of taste but there are English scholars 
who join with us in revolting against the circulation of printed 
recommendations in support of rival candidates for academic 
positions — these ' Siissigkeiten ' as my fellow-student Vahlen 
called them in a letter to me apropos of ' Festschriften '. Vahlen 
estimated such things at their right value. It makes one shiver, 
at least it makes me shiver, to think that Rutherford had been 
pressed upon Mr. Gladstone and doubtless that ' Simia Cobeti ' 

'After Mrs. Bywater's death, Bywater resigned his Professorship. 
' I have a strong feeling that a professor should not remain at his 
post after his energies have begun to wane.' <It was to prevent such 
a mistake that the Carnegie Foundation was established— and 93 
Onslow Square was a manner of Carnegie Foundation. J. E. B. Mayor 
when his audience was reduced to one undergraduate offered to resign 
but his resignation was not accepted. A dead line is best after all.> 
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could have produced testimonies enough; he had admirers 
enough, has them still — but his learning reminds me of what 
one reads of the Carso in the Austriaco-Italian campaign. 1 
The succession to Jowett naturally gives rise to reflexions 
on the different ideals and the diverse performances of the two 
representatives, one the apostle of research, the other the 
champion of culture in the English sense. ' The application 
of Greek philosophy to life, not the knowledge of Greek, was 
Jowett's main interest.' Jowett was what we call a popularizer, 
the French, a ' vulgarisateur ' — not in the bad sense — and Dr. 
Jackson maintains that Jowett was a popularizer in the best 
sense and quotes Jebb's saying that Jowett made Plato an 
English classic. Jebb's testimony seems to weigh more than 
that of John Bright who declared Jowett's work to be better 
than Plato oould have done. But John Bright knew no Greek 
and Jebb's rare compliments must always be carefully per- 
pended. For that matter the Authorized Version is an English 
classic, the great standard of a noble tongue, and yet it was not 
so long ago that Bywater's pupil Driver complained that the 
translators were ignorant of elementary Greek syntax, 2 and he 
who wishes to know what the text means must look farther. 
' Jowett ', says Dr. Jackson, ' was not a scientific scholar any 
more than he was a scientific theologian ', Dr. Jackson himself 
being both scholar and theologian. Bywater's conception of 
scholarship has already been emphasized. It is the conception 
that dominates our American scholarship — and as our scholar- 
ship is an offshoot of the great German Ygdrasil, we come back 
to questions that have recently been discussed at length both in 
England and America. Both Jowett and Bywater, urges Dr. 
Jackson, would have been agreed in the doctrine that the ulti- 
mate aim of learning is to throw light on literature and history. 
' But in order to do this we must have a thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the remains of antiquity and Jowett was impatient 
of the minute research by means of which the divinations of 
genius are rendered possible and acquire a certainty that would 
otherwise be unattainable.' And, as Dr. Jackson goes on to 
say, ' the scientific ideal of learning does nothing to dull the 

'A. J. P. XVIII 245 ; XXX 359. 2 A. J. P. XXXV 362. 
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sense of beauty or impair the consciousness of affinities between 
Greek thought and the highest cultivation of our day '. But 
that is a theme upon which I have been discoursing ever since 
I undertook academic work more than sixty years ago and the 
title of one of my deliverances The Spiritual Rights of Minute 
Research has been cited to shew my attitude to the great ques- 
tion. It is this common ideal that commanded the sympathy 
with Bywater and the admiration of Bywater expressed by such 
men as Zeller, Usener, Vahlen, Gomperz — Gomperz himself a 
shining proof that there is no incompatibility between research 
and imagination. The German Muse is not always as formless 
as the German Hausfrau is commonly supposed to be and the 
ayy«Xos 6p66% must be held to deliver his message in the clear 
and penetrating tones of the Greek singer. Bywater's In- 
augural Lecture on Three Centuries of Greek Learning in 
England, a precious document doubtless, has not survived. 
As it is easy to divine, the native causticity would not have been 
lacking as the discourse neared its close. At heart Bywater 
was a kindly man and in the wholesale destruction of letters 
and papers, wasp's nest and honeycomb alike perished. There 
is not much material from which to reconstruct the image 
of a personality ' at once impressive and winning '. A few 
specimens are given of his table talk, 1 but these sparks from the 

'Table talk is often entertaining but almost as often misleading. 
Fallen leaves give no just notion of the living foliage. Still Bywater 
was given to epigrams and once made he was apt to repeat his aphorisms 
unchanged. From Professor J. E. B. Mayor's ed. of Tertullian's 
Apologeticus Introd. xiii I learn that he said to Mayor what he said 
to me in almost exactly the same words : ' One could read a very large 
part of such a writer as Plutarch in the time that is occupied on the 
small volume of Thucydides.' 



I often think that modern education is a conspiracy on the part of 
schoolmasters and dons to keep men babies until they are four and 
twenty. 



The reason <why a satisfactory biography is so rare> is that while 
people are alive to whom it refers, the truth cannot be told and after they 
are dead it can seldom be ascertained. 
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anvil do not restore the picture of the artificer at his work which 
was his play as well. ' It is difficult to convey to strangers ', 

The clergy are very good men and knowing this allow themselves a 
latitude of conduct which you and I could not possibly afford. <The 
same thing has been noted in regard to quotations from Scripture.> 



' There are various reasons for buying books. Some people buy books 
for the contents and that is a very vulgar reason ; and some people buy 
books for the binding, and that is a little better and not so vulgar ; and 
others buy books for the printing, and that is really a very good reason ; 
but the real reason for which to buy a book is the margin 1 Always look 
at the margin.' < ' The margin is the thing ', has a wider application. 
Every life should have a wide margin of interest.> 



It is not so good for the intellect <to do too much palaeographical 
work> and the work is tolerable only when there is a distinct literary 
end in view. 



Clever, certainly not ; they have no cleverness, only an enthusiasm for 
cheap causes. 



He called the United States the great breeding-ground of popular 
crazes and did not care for a superfluity of conveniences such as are 
necessary to the American notion of comfort. ' I do not like ', he said, 
' a performing house '. 



A connoisseur of furniture, he said, ' The good becomes venerable 
with age, the bad simply shabby.' <Which applies to another kingdom 

as well.> 



<A man's fancy for this or that witticism is a key to his taste and one 
more item may be added to these specimens. Bywater was a great 
smoker and here is an anecdote in which he took delight.> 

Pio Nono, when in conversation with Cardinal Antonelli lit a cigar- 
ette and handed the case to the cardinal who said, ' You know, Holiness, 
that I have not that vice.' 'You know, Eminence, that if it were a vice, 
you would have it.' 
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says Dr. Jackson, ' the impress a strong individuality leaves on 
the minds of his friends. It cannot be done by a mere enumera- 
tion of characteristics '. But no one can read the Memoir that 
Dr. Jackson has consecrated to his friend without some vision 
of a man whom to have known at all is ' to have gained a 
new conception of the potentialities of scholarship ' — a man 
whose life is a lesson for American scholars. Generous recog- 
nition and adoption of all that is best everywhere. No surren- 
der of nationality. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 



Postscript: — As I leave this bantling to its fate (Pind. O. 6, 45; 
comp. P. 4, 98) an Epimethean shiver comes over me lest some pick- 
thanks like the anonymous gentleman who laid a hypermetric hex- 
ameter to my charge (A. J. P. XXXV 234) should remind me that I 
ought to have indicated the omission of a line in my quotation from 
Horace (p. 397). There is a hypermetric line in Jebb's famous Bologna 
ode, — or was it Abt Vogler ? — but I have shewn (1. c.) that the accusation 
brought against me was a railing accusation. In this case I might have 
written: Ut <Teuta> gens mortalium — but I have no warrant for 
' Teuta ' = ' Teutonica ' except metrical stress — i.v6.yKa /«Tp<SSej>, comp. 
driyxa iraTp&8ev (O. 3, 28) — the same stress that brought about the 
portentous 'probuerunt' in Professor Postgate's Latin verses pub- 
lished in the Literary Supplement of the Weekly Times (Nov. 8, 1917). 
' bobus suis ' = ' original research '. Comp. the German student's 
'ochsen' = 'to grub', 'buffeln' is used in the same sense. 

B. L. G. 



